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VI. — Notes on the Bucolic Diaeresis. 
By Prof. SAMUEL ELIOT BASSETT, 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 

The object of this paper is twofold: (i) to discuss the 
appropriateness of the name ' bucolic ' as given to the diaere- 
sis at the end of the fourth foot in dactylic hexameter, and 
(2) to examine the use of this pause by the Homeric poet 
from the standpoint of the connection of thought. 

Marius Victorinus tells us (p. 1 14 K.) that this pause 
received the epithet ' bucolic ' because of its frequent use by 
the bucolic poets. This statement is somewhat misleading. 
The Alexandrian poets generally (Aratus, however, uses it 
less than Homer) showed a fondness for it, and if all the 
genuine extant idylls of Theocritus be compared with the 
Hymns of Callimachus and the Argonautica of Apollonius 
Rhodius, it will be found that the diaeresis in question, at 
least when regarded as a pause in the sense, was used more 
frequently by both the latter poets. It is rather in the 
bucolic poems that its use abounds. A word ends with the 
fourth foot in 74 per cent of the verses of these poems, and 
there is a pause in the sense sufficient to warrant the use of 
at least a comma in 22 per cent (Kunst, de Theocriti versu 
heroico, Leipzig, 1887, p. 54), as compared with 19 percent for 
the Hymns and 20 per cent for the Argonautica. But even in 
the bucolic idylls we do not find the most frequent occur- 
rence of the bucolic diaeresis. In the 134 hexameter verses 
of the Epigrams of Callimachus (ed. Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, 
Berlin, 1882) there are but ten in which a word does not end 
with the fourth foot, and 60 per cent of the verses have a 
pause in the sense here. Furthermore, at times the Homeric 
poet uses the diaeresis quite as frequently as Theocritus 
does. In K 149-154, N 161-166, and v 209-214 there is at 
least a slight pause in sense at the end of the fourth foot for 
six consecutive verses. In il 81-101 a word ends here in 
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every verse. In N 682-697 half of the verses have a mark of 
punctuation at the same place. The lament of Andromache 
for Hector, ii 725-745, a literary unit comparable in length 
with the ninth idyll of Theocritus, shows a word-ending at 
the bucolic diaeresis in 95 per cent of the verses, and a 
pause in sense in 33 per cent. It is clear, therefore, that this 
diaeresis is not used most frequently in the bucolic poems, 
and hence the epithet ' bucolic ' is not justified on this ground. 
But the fondness of Theocritus for this pause is indicated 
also, as Fritzsche has shown (Theocrits Eidyllen, Leipzig, 
1857, pp. 12, 41, 44), by the way in which he used it. Ana- 
phora is often found after the bucolic diaeresis, the last two 
feet of the verse echoing the thought of the first four, e.g. : — 

Id. i. 66—67 • lr £ ,rOK ' &P V°^ ° Te Aac^vis ctcuccto, irci toko., Nvjui^at ; 
rj Kara. Ilijvaai KaXa rt/XTrta, r) Kara IIiV8<i> J 

Other passages which show the poet's use of the pause to 
produce this and other kinds of rhetorical balance are : — 

i. 64 (cf. 127), 80, ioo-ioi, 105-106; ii. 15-16; iv. 31 ; v. 14, 
104, 112-114, 122-124; vii. 3-4, 24, 57, 71-72, 78, 84, 105; ix. 
7-8, 33-34- Cf. Verg. Eel. viii. 7-8. 

These verses make it clear that the bucolic poet intended 
to emphasize the importance of this pause in his bucolic 
idylls. But this use of the diaeresis cannot be regarded as 
an innovation on his part. Theocritus did only what Homer 
had done before him. A careful reading of the Iliad and 
Odyssey with this subject in mind will reveal scores, if not 
hundreds, of verses in which the bucolic diaeresis is employed 
to produce a rhetorical effect. The following will serve as 
examples : — 

B 90 cu \i.kv t lv9a 5Xk ireirorijaTcu, al 8e Tt tvOa. ' 
I 381 ov8' oo-' «s 'Op^Ojacvov worivuracrai, ov8' otra ®^/3as 
y 109 IvOa /jiv Aios keitou dpiyios, ivOa 8' 'A^tXXeus, 
6 488 ^ <r€ ye funitT «8i'8a£t, Atos irais, r/ <rc y AiroWatv ' 
1^67-68 avrap 'OSwo-evs 

mKea-e TTjkov vdtrTOv 'A^ait'Sos, <JAero 8' avrds. 
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I have noted the following verses in which anaphora 
occurs after the pause at the end of the fourth foot : — 

A 142, B 90, 363, 507, 1 381, K 170, A 776, N 131 (H 215), 308, 
738, S 234 (P 635, 713), O 714, n 12, P 85, 431, S 472, 536 

(n 530, 8 102, a. 303, 2 159, n 10), n 408 (x 175, P 577), a 24, 

7 109, 8 821, $ 488, /t 105, v 203 (cf. Theoc. i, 80 quoted above), 
X 47. ^ 68, <o 291, 322 (cf. Theoc. i, 66), t 563, A 395, K 84, 174, 
445,^47, 221, o 84, 168, 7r 100, v 297, <$> 197, £ 103 (cf. Theoc. i, 67 
quotedabove),E7Si(©39S,X52S), K 109, A 93, 548, B 202, E 521, 
817 (N 224), N 513, P 20, 367, T 262, p 26, a 157 (186), 7 127, 

8 690, e 104 (138), £ 192, 563, t 108, 122, tr 203, <p 108, E 827, 

® 7. T 302, or 416 (» 324), S 102, 185, 298, /* 77 (434), y 96 

(8 326), K 422, T 306, £ 82, 94, 7T 27, 273. 

A striking use of anaphora after the bucolic diaeresis is 
found in 7 429-435. Nestor is preparing to sacrifice to 
Athena on the morning after the arrival of Telemachus, and 
sends one of his sons for the heifer, another for the smith, 
and another to summon the companions of Telemachus from 
the ship. The narrative continues : — 

<jk f<f>a(r, oi 8' apa -irdvTes e-KoLirrooy. rj\ 0* pkv up jSovs 

€k Trtoiov, rj\0ov 8c dorjs jrapa. vr)os eimfi 

T7j\tpA\ov erapoi peyaXrJTopos, rjXOe Be ^aAxevs 

ottA. iv %epcrlv €)(o>v xaAKrjia, ireipara Tt\vrp, 

(ax/aova re <r<)>vpdv t emroirjTov re TrvpayprjvJ) 

ojxriv re xpycrbv elpya£cTO' i)X0e 8* 'XO-qirq ktX. 

The repetition of fj\0e three times after the bucolic diaeresis 
is certainly more than accidental. Perhaps Theocritus was 
influenced by these verses when he wrote {Id. i, 80-81): — 

rjvdov toi pZrai, toI iroip.evK, wttoXoi i)v0ov, 

irdvrti avrjpdirwp, tLttoBol ko.kov. %V0' 6 Ilpirpros kt\. 

Similar is the anaphora in t 172-177: — 

Kpt/Tr] tis 701 eort p.ecr<a evl divom irovraj 

Ka\r) kclI irteipa, irtpippvros" iv 8' av0pwiroi 

iroAAot, aireipeatoi, Kal Iwrptovra iroXrjes. 

SXXri 8* aXXaiv y\5xr<ra, fiep.typ.evr)' ev p.ev 'A^otoi, 

iv 8' "Eredxpiyres fteyaXrfropes, ev 8e Kv8a>ves ktX, 
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Other kinds of rhetorical balance are illustrated by the fol- 
lowing passages : — 

A 404-405, N 301-302, 742-743. T 3 6 5-3 66 » * 464-466, X 485- 
486, * 321, 323, 326, 621-623,, y 11-12 (cf. Theoc. i, 100-101), 
A. 4, 20. 

These are some of the verses which may be cited to show 
that the bucolic poet has no claim to originality when he uses 
the pause at the end of the fourth foot to produce a rhetori- 
cal effect. Thus from this standpoint also, the epithet 
' bucolic ' has no real justification. 

Two facts already noticed have an important bearing on 
the theory of the origin of the hexameter. Metricians have 
stated that the hexameter of the bucolic poets is composed 
according to its origin, not like the heroic hexameter, of two 
tripodies, but of a tetrapody and a dipody (Rossbach, Theorie 
der musischen Kiinste, 3d ed. Ill, 2, p. 51 ; Gleditsch, in von 
Midler's Handbuch, II, 3, p. 121). The evidence from the 
poems themselves which is given in support of this theory is, 
first, the predominance of the pause at the end of the fourth 
foot in the bucolic poems (Rossbach, I.e.), and, second, the 
frequent use of anaphora after the pause (Gleditsch, I.e.). But 
if the Homeric poet sometimes uses this diaeresis more fre- 
quently than does Theocritus, and employs anaphora after 
it in a similar way, the same argument applies to a consid- 
erable percentage of the verses of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
Either these Homeric verses are derived from the union of 
a tetrapody with a dipody, or else the' bucolic hexameter in 
respect to origin is the same as Homer's verse. 

It remains to examine the use, aside from that already con- 
sidered, which the Homeric poet makes of this pause. We 
can do this most readily, perhaps, by comparing the bucolic 
diaeresis with the main pause of the verse. The similarity 
between the caesura of the third foot and the pause at the 
end of the verse scholars have pointed out from various 
standpoints. Hiatus and the syllaba anceps are allowed before 
this caesura in the same way as at the close of the verse, but 
not to the same extent. Monosyllables which cannot stand 
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at the beginning of the verse are not found immediately after 
the pause, and, likewise, monosyllables which are not found 
at the end of the verse do not immediately precede the pause 
(La Roche, Wiener Studien, XVIII (1896), p. 3). Professor 
Seymour has shown (Harvard Studies, III (1892), pp. 91- 
128) that there is a strong tendency in the Homeric poems 
to make the thought complete with the end of the verse, and 
that to a considerable degree this is true of the pause in the 
third foot. The poet treated the verse as a thought-unit as 
well as a metrical unit, and he regarded the half-verse as a 
thought-unit also, although to a less extent. The first half- 
verse states the essential facts of the narrative ; the second 
half merely adds picturesque details and is often parenthet- 
ical. The second half-verse oftentimes may be omitted for 
successive verses without disturbing the narrative. Finally, 
there are a very large number of tags suited to follow the 
caesura of the third foot ( Transactions Am. Phil. Assoc. XVI 
(1885), pp. 30-40). 

Let us now test the pause at the end of the fourth foot by 
each of these six principles: (1) hiatus, (2) syllaba anceps, 
(3) position of certain word-forms, (4) tendency of the pause 
to separate the essential part of the narrative from the 
picturesque and often purely parenthetical, (5) possibility 
of omitting the feet which follow the pause for successive 
verses without disturbing the narrative, and (6) the existence 
of numerous verse-tags which are suited to follow the pause. 

It has already been established that in regard to the first 
three the pause at the end of the fourth foot is, in kind, like 
that in the third foot, just as the latter caesura in the effect 
produced resembles the end of the verse, although less exten- 
sively. (For hiatus, see van Leeuwen, Enchiridion, p. 79; 
for syllaba anceps, Christ, Metrik, p. 195 ; for position of cer- 
tain word-forms, La Roche, I.e., and Zeitschrift fiir die oster. 
Gym. XLVI (1895), p. 588.) It is the purpose of this part of 
my paper to show that in respect to the last three principles, 
that is, in the influence of the pause on the connection of 
thought, the bucolic diaeresis has a force similar in kind to 
that of the caesura of the third foot. 
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I. The first four feet of the verse carry the burden of the 
narrative ; the last two feet add unessential but picturesque 
details, or repeat in slightly different form an idea which has 
already been expressed, the clausula being often entirely 
parenthetical. The material at command is so abundant — 
nearly 3000 verses — that only the briefest indication can be 
given, together with a few examples, of the ways in which 
this principle is illustrated. 

For convenience I have divided the material into five groups, 
basing the division on the form of the clausula. 

Group A. The last two feet of the verse consist of a word 
or brief clause joined to the preceding four feet by a coordi- 
nate conjunction which is contained in the clausula. This 
is the largest group and consists of more than 1000 verses. 
The following are taken' almost at random : — 

A 26 7r«)s idcXcK aXiov Oilvai irovov \ ^8' artXeorov, 

8387 tov oi t Ifiov <fxuriv trarep' c/x/xevcu | ^8c TtntvOai. 

I 334 aAAa 8' api(TTiqt<T<ri. SiSov yepa | «ai /3a<ri Xeva-iv ' 

E 735 iroiKikov, ov p avrr) iroi-qaaTO | Kal Ka/xc j(tp<nV" 

A 497 rjepit) 8' avefit) p.iyav ovpavov \ Ov\vp.ir6v re. 

r 59 "EiKTop, «r« /i« Kar' attrav eveiKecras | ov8' virip atcrav, 

© 459 y rot 'AOr/vair) dxewv rjv \ ov&t ti evirev, 

/8 220 el 8e K£ tc$vi]G)tos OLKowna I JUJ78 It eovros, 

In these verses it is clear that the clausula is not essential 
to the narrative. It merely repeats a previously expressed 
thought in a different form. Take for example A 62-64 : — 

aW' ays 817 Tiva fidvnv ipeio/xtv -q leprja 

rj Kal oveipoirokov, Kal yap r ovap €K Aios eoriv, 

OS K «7TOl OTl TOSTO-OV l^UMTWTO •foiySoS AlToAAoJV, 

Here both the clausula of vs. 62 and the whole of vs. 63 
are in a way parenthetical. As far as the burden of the 
narrative is concerned the clause beginning o? k eiiroi 
(vs. 64) might as well have followed immediately after 
epeio/Aev, e.g. : — 

dXX aye 8^ Tiva pavriv IpeiopAv, os re kc ffmaj 
ottl roaov AavaoZciv evalcraTO 4?oi/8os KttoXKuw, 
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To show in another way that the poet could dispense with 
these brief clauses when the narrative demanded it, the fol- 
lowing pairs of verses may be cited : — 

r 67 vvv avr, £* fi eSiXeis iro\ep.%uv | rf§k paytadai, and 
A 717 dAXtt fiaX iauuixevovi iroXtftx^tiv. | oi8« K£ NjyXevs ktX. 

m 335 8S>pd, Ta Sevpo p.o\<i>v fxoi v7ri<T](eTO \ koI KarivcvfTtv. and 
I 263 S(r<ra toi iv Kkuriycriv v7r«r^£TO | 85>p' 'Ayap.ip.v<ov, 

Group B. The clausula consists of an appositional phrase. 
To this group belong the familiar tags, iroifieva Xa&v, la60eo<; 
tpdk, Sla dedeav, and many others. These are too well-known 
to require further comment. The verses number about 300. 

Group C. The last two feet contain a brief simile intro- 
duced by tyre, toro? (Icra, tar), laov), g»? (postpositive), — 53 
verses, e.g. : — 

A 359 KapiraA.tju.cDS 8' aW8i> iroXxrji aA.ds | ■tfvr 6p,i^krf, 
E 438 aAA.' ot£ Ztf to Tcraprov lire<r<TVTO | Saifiovi mtos, 
£ 309 t<5 o y£ olvoirordfca e<j>y(L€vo$ | addvaros <5s. 

It may be remarked here that rjvre introducing a compari- 
son is found more frequently (22 times) immediately after 
the bucolic diaeresis than in all other positions in the verse 
together (15 times). The comparison is sometimes expanded 
in the following verses, e.g., A 243-245, <f> 48. 

Group D. A participle or participial phrase fills out the 
verse after the bucolic diaeresis, adding some unessential but 
picturesque detail. It is often parenthetical. This is a large 
class, including more than 500 verses. 

B 167 )3rj §£ KO.T OvXvfnrou) Kapqviav \ ai^acra, 

© 543 °' 8' iirirovi p.ev e\v<rav vtto £vyov | iSpwoiras, 

if 340 avrap tirti ordporav wvkivov Xe'^os | iyKovtowrai, 

A 450 Touriv &£ Xpvo-rjs paydX' ev)(CTo | ^£tpas avaa^uii' ' 

A 586 rerXaOi, p-rjrtp e/u.17, Ka ' o-VJ.<T)(to | KifSofieiri) Trip, 

</> 413 irpdirtTO. Zfvs Si p.eyd\' Zktvttc | o-qfjuara <j>atvu>v. 

y 118 £tva£res yap crc^iv kokol pdirropiev | a/t<£ieVoyT£s 
iravroCouTL SdAotcri, p.6yis 8' tT€\t<ro~e YLpovuov. 

The translation of Butcher and Lang : " For nine whole 
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years we were busy about them, devising their ruin with all 
manner of craft," gives the thought of the poet but not his 
manner of telling the story. This would be, perhaps, as 
follows : " For nine years we were devising their ruin, 
busily, with all manner of craft, and scarce did the son of 
Kronos bring it to pass." The last two feet of verse 118 
and the first half-verse of 1 19 are alike added thoughts. The 
first amplifies the bare statement of the fact, and, while it 
suggests TravToioicTL BoXoiai, it is not essential and might have 
been omitted. 

X 412 Xaol fxiv pa yepovra /xoyis e\ov | ao-)(a\6(avTa 
e£e\Qelv uepautra irvXawv AapBoiVMiav. 

For the simple statement of fact neither aaxaXoanrra nor 
irvXdav AapSavcdmv are essential. 

P 408 woXXolki yap to ye p.rjTpoi iirci6e.ro | voo-<j>iv okovidv, 

Ameis-Hentze take p.rjrp6<i with aicov<ov. But it is simpler 
to construe it with eirevOero and regard v6o-<ptv ctKovcav as 
parenthetical. For this use of the genitive of the person 
from whom the information comes, with ■nwOdvonat,, cf. 

* 536-537: — 

/11778c eai' veKviov ap.evr)va Kaprjfa 
aifjuiros ao-o-ov lp.ev, wplv Teipeo-lao irvOeo-dai. 

" until Teiresias tells thee." 

12 82 ep\erai a>p.rjO-Trjo-tv eir l\Bvo~i. \ Krjpa <pi~powra. 

The Ameis-Hentze edition (followed by Professor Clapp) 
says this is the only occurrence of fyepovoa with eVt and the 
dative, the simple dative being the usual construction. The 
order of words, however, would make it easier to construe 
eV Ixdvai with epxerai, and to regard the last two feet of the 
verse as parenthetical. For the use of iiri with the dative 
after a verb of motion, cf. E 327 : — 

vrjv&iv lirt y\a<j>vprjo-iv eXaweaev. 

The phrase Kijpa fyepovaa is not found parenthetically else- 
where in the Homeric poems, but we find a collocation of 
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words similar to the verse in question in Theognis, 207 f., 
where it is clearly not to be taken with eirC and the dative : — 

aXXov 8' ov xarffiapij/e. BiKr/' Odvaros yap dviuSr/s 
irpoaOtv iirl /3Ae<£apois tfcero Krjpa <f>ip<ov. 

A further indication of the parenthetical use of the parti- 
ciple in this part of the verse may be found by a compari- 
son of pairs of verses like the following : — 

i) 7 1 Kal Xa.G>v, ot (liv pa Otbv ws (dxropowvres) 
SftSt^oTot fivOounv, 

X 434 TpaxrC T€ Kal Tpu>rj<ri Kara irroXiv, 01 <re 6tbv <Ss 

Group E. The clausula consists of an adjective of four or 
five syllables. More than 200 different adjectives, chiefly 
ornamental epithets, are thus used in about 1000 verses of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Nearly ioo of these adjectives 
are found only after the bucolic diaeresis. 1 Two verses 
deserve especial attention : — 

£ 26 dfjuiTa p.iv toi KciTai ajcij&m | (TiyaXotvra. 

1 An asterisk indicates that the adjective is found only after the end of the 
fourth foot : &yKv\o/i$Tiis,* dyKv\6ro£os,* d7/cv\ox«'Xi;s,* d7Xa6/ca/Mro<,* aypa6\oio, 
dypu><p<bvovs,* dypoiurai, dyporcpdwv, d7X'M a X1 Ta 't dSivdwv, d$avdroio, alyi6%oio, 
aldoiotOj atda\6e<rirav i alfiarSevra, alo\o0i!tpfj£ 1 * alo\opirptjv.* aioXoTrfiXovs,* aiX' 
pvrirdwv, dKpirbpwBoi, dKpnbipvWov,* dWoSairoliriv, d\\oirp6<ra\\ov, dWorplouriv, 
d\<pc<rlj}oiai,* dp.ire\6e<r<rav, diupiyvfeis, dpupiytiouri, dp.<pie\laaas,* dpupiic4Te\- 
\oVf &pjpipJ\aiva.i.,* (dfupoTipouriv^, dv6pei<p6vTji,* dvSpopJoio, &v8po<pdyoio,* dv- 
Spotpbvoto, dv6efj.6e(r(rav, dvridveipat,* dvridtoio, dpya\toio, dpyevv&uv, dpyi68ovra, 
dpyvptyaiVf dpyvpodlvjjf* dpyvptyrjhov,* dpyvptnrefa, dffTiditiras,* dtririffTdwy,* 
dffTeptxvTa, dffrepoiriJTTjSf* daTvfioitiTTjv,* drpvytrtHO, dTpvT&mi,* ati$tfe<r<ra, ai5ro- 
x6o)vov t * PapflapoQibviov,* Pumavelpii,* $ai6a\doio, daicpv6effffav, devSp^evri, 6ep~ 
pMrtvoKTiif,* (det-irepijipiv') , SivtievTa, $ov\txodelp(i>v,* SvapAvieffaiv, iyx&ripubpovs,* 
elapivoTiriv, elKarlvoiaiv, 4\Ke<riir4ir\ovs t * 4\K€xlTQ)ves,* ifiTvpipl^iTTjv,* ivvca- 
Polwv,* ivredwiixv, tvvebpyvioi,* ivveilipoio, ivreaiepyois,* ivrapMxiav, hrrairi' 
Aoio,* eiwaripeiav,* eipeidwv, ebpvdyviav, eipvpjTiairov,* eipvoSelris,* eipvir6poio,* 
eipvp&Bpos,* eipvxbpoio, eipdevra,* i)Svir6roio, ^e/weiSiJs, fypbevra, ijpaSSeiTa., 
(Jtp.er{poi<riv), rip-iovclr/v,* iivepieaaav, jjircpOTevrd,* ijpiyevelris, iivyiveios,* ijVK6- 
ftoio, i)x^l evra * fc<rirc<rloio, BrfhvTepdwv, 0v/wf36poio, $v/u>\4ovra,* 6vfiopcuffT^t,* 
Bvaavbeaaav* IptepbevTa, loxta'pa, IwirioxatTiiv,* iTTioxdpur)"* !tto/36toio, liriro- 
8&/UH0, liriroSaaeliis, lTnroK4\ev8e,* liriroKOpvaral,* lcrxa\4oio,* l<p0lpu>io, IxOvbevra, 
KaXKiytvaiKa,* (ca\X«c6/«)to,* KaWiT&pyov,* KaWipteffpov,* icaXXipAoio,* Kapirdhl- 
fwicnv, Ka.pTepl>dvp.ov, KapxapoSivrwv, KepSaKsixppiav,* fCi}Ti6e<r<ra,* ftijiiecra,* KXWjita- 
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The adjective aiyaXoevra is used 22 times (7 times in the 
Iliad and 1 5 times in the Odyssey), always at the end of the 
verse. It is a ' standing epithet,' and is employed as such 
in this verse, even though it is not strictly applicable to the 
garments in question. The poet wishes the clause to end 
with the verse, and this adjective fills the last two feet suit- 
ably both as to meter and sense. There is certainly no 
emphasis on the adjective. 

1} 34 ff. vrjwrl Oorjaiv toi ye Treiroi0OTes | iiKcir/viv 

Xaxr/iui /xiy' iKTrepoaxnv, eirel <r<j>un &u>k ivo<Ti)(0u)V ' 
tu>v vies initial £>s el irrepov | 17* vorjpa. 

Here are two ' standing epithets,' equivalent in meaning, 
in the same verse. Compare I 683, where, however, there 
is not the same tautology : — 

v^as evcreX/uovs aXaS' e\Key,ev | d/u.<£ieA«T(ras. 

That anceigaiv (-dav) is used as the ' standing epithet ' after 
the end of the fourth foot in place of the dative (genitive) 
of afifaeXiaaa which would not suit the meter, is seen in 
© 197, 1 101. In the passage in question of course the epi- 
thet is the more suitable because of the miraculous swiftness 
of the Phaeacian ships, and it suggests vs. 36. The adjec- 
tive is not emphatic. This position is not one of emphasis 
as has been indicated by the verses already discussed, and 
as Professor Goodell has shown ( Transactions, XXI (1891), 

Xbe<?<?&v* koWtjtoutiv, KOVptSloio, Kovportpouriv, KVavi-rynv, Kvayox a ^ T V s t KvSaKi- 
poio, KvSidveipav* kv\\ot6Siov, \axvfcvra, \eipi6cvra, \evyah(ou>, \7)</3oT«i/)7)s,* 
/wiXiXioicrii', iirfTibevros,* luXrovrdfrgoi,* nveXdevra,* yqirvrlounv* 6f3pifioepy6v, 
6(ipipx>ir&TpTi, olvoiriioio,* olvOTOTijpas,* olorSXounv, olavtvyinv,* iKpibevra, inpvb- 
evros* 6\fti68aip*>v,* diirpaKbeccav, 61-v6evTa, 6ir\orepdu)v, Oiipavlwves,* oiipavo- 
p. r fjK7\s* 7rcu7ra\o&r<r?;s, iravpOTtpouriv, irevTatTijpov, treTpiieaacLV, irevKaXipriaiv, 
irevKeSavolo,* injy€iripd\\<p,* ■jriStj^a'tnis* Troiifeffaav, ironjTOunv, iroi.Ki\op'tiTT)v, 
•trovroirbpoio, iroptpvpioiinv, irovXoftorelpri,* irvpotpdpow, aiyakdevra,* T€ixt6€trtrav f * 
rep/juSevra,* TepiriKe'pavvos, T€Tpa64\vpvov,* Terpa<pd\i)pov,* TrjXeSairduv, ripA\- 
cvtos, Tpiy\(bxi pt > v^a.K6p.vpoi,* {jKijeaaav, (bpeTtpoitriv), inl/T}\yaiv t inf/tKdpTjvot,* 
v\piKl>ixoi<Ti.v, inf/iireT^€iS,* tyiiriTTfhov,* v\popb<j>ow, ipomicbeaaav, xa\ireoi£<ii'<t>,* 
Xa&Kopdpeia., xaXKOKopiKJTj),* X a ^ K0 ' ra P'ti 0V * X a ^ K0 X tT <^ vat 'i x c <M e / l> '5 <r "'> X a P° T ^' 
pouriv, xpv<roTeSl\ov,* aiKeidav, oinvirbSe.acriv, uKVwbpouriv, <b\c<rlitapirot,* ibpuxpd- 
youriv. 
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p. 6.) So the note on O 539 in the Ameis-Hentze edition 
(followed by Professor Clapp) seems too strong : — 

iraihtov iv /leydpoivi yovr) yevero Kpeiovnov, 

" Kpeiovrcov : d. i. die nach Peleus Tod die Herrschaft iiber- 
nehmen konnten : die Herrschaft zu erben, mit Nachdruck 
am Ende des Satzes." 

If we compare the Homeric use of these long, picturesque 
adjectives after the end of the fourth foot with their use in 
the literary epic, the difference is marked. In Apollonius 
of Rhodes, Argonautica, Book i, there are but six of these 
adjectives at the end of the verse in agreement with a pre- 
ceding noun. 1 According to the law of averages Homer 
would have used about 50. In the first 1000 lines of the 
Dionysiaca of Nonnus there is not a single case of an adjec- 
tive used in this way. 2 The reason is not far to seek. The 
composer of the literary epic had no objection to ' the sense 
variously drawn out from one verse to another.' But the 
Homeric poet preferred a pause in the sense at the end of 
the verse, and as he had often stated all that was essential 
in the first four feet he used the adjective as one of a number 
of devices for filling out the last two feet. 

A comparison of groups of verses like the following will 
make it clear that the burden of the narrative would have 
been just as complete if the epithet had been omitted, and 
that the poet did leave out the adjective when the last two 
feet were needed to complete the sense, or when he wished 
to begin a new clause at the bucolic diaeresis : — 
(a) A 65 iras 8' apa \oXk<S 

\du<f> (us t« arepmrr] iraTpbi Aios atyto^oio. 
K 153 rrj\t 8e x a ^- K ° s 

\dfi(j> a>s re artptnrr] warpb* Aios. avrap 5 y )Jpa>s ktX. 
(P) H 574 «s IliyX)?* iK€T«vo-£ Kal «s ©cViv apyvp6iri£av ' 
O 74 aW el ti? Kakcaeit Ottov ©mv atrapv t/xcio, 
O 83 evpe 8' ivl (nrijt. y\a<f>vp<S ®env, dp.<pl 8c t* ak\ai kt\. 

1 Homer never uses an adjective of this kind in agreement with a noun in the 
following verse (La Roche, Wiener Studien, XIX (1897), pp. 169, 170). 

2 loxttupa, Kvavoxalrris, ivmalyaiot, and the adjectives in I 179, 380 are used 
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(/) O 371 cv^£to, yju.p oplymv e« ovpavov aurrepoivra' 
O 97 aKT^v 8' efara/Sacrai cs oipavov dt^^^Tijj', 
© 364 >; rot 6 /xiv xXaitcTKt irpbs ovpavov, avrap ip.t Zeis ktA.. 

These are typical, not isolated cases. Taken together they 
form one of the indications, which it is the purpose of this 
part of the paper to point out, that in a considerable number 
of his verses the Homeric poet regarded the end of the fourth 
foot as a proper stopping-place. . A new sentence or clause 
might be begun here, or, if he chose to continue the same 
clause to the end of the verse, he had in stock a number of 
words and phrases by which no new point was added, but the 
thought was beautified or explained. 

II. The second characteristic of the bucolic diaeresis which 
marks it as similar in kind to the main caesura in its influ- 
ence on the connection of thought is the fact that for succes- 
sive verses it is possible to omit the last two feet without 
disturbing the narrative, e.g. : — 

M 131 TO) p.iv apa irpOTrapoiOt irvXdutv (iri/fjyXaW) 

to-Taxrav <5>s ore. t« Spues ovpto-tv (wi/f«capj;vot), 
a* t* avs.ji.ov p.ip.vovcn Kal verbv (rjp.ara rravra), 
(pi£r)0-iv iteydXrjcriv Sujveiceeo-o- apapviai') 
<5s apa to) ^£tp£crcri Treiroi&OTts (^8e /3tr)<f)iv) 
p.ip.vov (Trtp^optvov p.iyav " Ao-iov (ovSe <f>i/3ovTo). 

£ 472 ""EKTop 71-17 ^V T0L /*:'vos o-X £Tal > (" w p iV «X £0 "' C€S )' 
<j>yi ttov artp XaSiv woXiv l£ip.tv (170" i7riKovpo>v) 
(otos, (w yip.j3poiTi KT.o-iyvqToio-i re o-oio-iv) 
tu>v vvv ov nv iyio l&ittv Bvvap (ov8« vofjo-ai), 
dAAa KaTa7TT<oo-o-ovcn, Kvvei <os (d/i<£i Xeovra). 

III. The tags which are suitable to follow the bucolic 
diaeresis are very numerous. Here again there is so much 
material that only a brief indication of its character can be 
given. 

(a) All the most prominent divinities and many heroes 
whose names consist of not more than three syllables have 
epithets of such length and quantities that the name and 
epithet together just fill the last two feet of the verse. 1 

1 fii)rlera Zeis, eipiowa Zeis, eipiora Zr/v, w&Tna Rpr), IldXXos 'ASrJcr;, 
tootpos ' ' AwbWwv, "Xprefus byvfi, 6^pip.os "Apijs, x<£Xkcos "Apr^s, &l-i/v "Apija, Bovpov 
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(V) In more than five per cent of the verses of the Iliad 
and Odyssey the subject, predicate nominative, object, or 
substantive modifier in an oblique case, with or without a 
preposition, just fills the last two feet of the verse. This 
class contains many familiar tags ; e.g. Bvprn ayrfvap, ofipi/Mov 
ey^os, vrjXet j£a\/CG>, iv fieydpoicnv. 

(c) Some tags are used in several cases : — 

N. TraT/n? apovpa. vjjv? ivepyoi 

G. 7raTp'(5o? airjs vr/oi iurrjs 010 Sd/uoio 

D. irarpiSi yo.tr) vrjl /xtXatvg a> €vi oikio 

A. TrarpiSa ydtav vrja. p.£kaxva.v oV8e 8o/j.ov8e 

XaAKo/JaTts 8(0, 
v\f/cptcf>e<; 8S> 

The results of this examination of the use by the Homeric 
poet of the bucolic diaeresis, if accepted, will tend to weaken 
the argument for the origin of the hexameter which is based 
on the likeness of the caesura of the third foot to the pause 
at the end of the verse. For the same argument may be 
urged for the derivation from tetrapody and dipody 1 since 
the poet's treatment of the bucolic diaeresis differs in degree 
only from his treatment of the pause in the third foot. 

It is not the purpose of this paper, however, to discuss the 
origin of the hexameter, but, in concluding, to raise the query 
whether it may not be conducive to a better appreciation of 
the poems to reason in the reverse direction ? Instead of 
arguing from the use of the pauses to the derivation of the 
hexameter, may it not be more profitable to try to under- 
stand better the bearing of the musical or metrical pauses on 
the meaning and artistic effect of the verse? The poet's 
chief pause in the sense, as well as in the rhythm, is at the 
end of the verse. Next comes the caesura of the third foot, 
and after that in order of importance, the bucolic diaeresis. 
The treatment of these pauses is the same in kind. The 

' kf>i\a, o8Xoi> "Apija, Si ' A<ppo5lTii, ibicia 'Ipis, 0oWi/nos "Eia-wp, Sppifws Ektwd, 
'Efcropt Slip, "Efrropa Siov, Sios 'AxiXXeiJs, <iiis (without iriSas) 'AxiXXetfs, 0a(5i- 
juos Mas, Stos '08w<ret)s. 

1 See the article by E. von Leutsch in Philologus, XII (1857), p. 25 ff. 
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pauses are used to divide the thought into units sufficiently 
short to be easily apprehended by the minds of those for 
whom they were composed, by the sense of hearing alone, 
and without the necessity for repetition as in the case of 
poems which are meant to be read. The burden of the nar- 
rative comes first in a whole verse, or a half-verse, or four 
feet. Then may follow in a whole verse, or the second half- 
verse, or the last two feet, the unessential but picturesque or 
explanatory part, without which, as Professor Seymour has 
observed, ' we should have prose, not poetry.' By the use 
of decided pauses in the sense at these (and other) metrical 
stops in varying combinations monotony was avoided. 



